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From youth upwards she had been a great lover of flowers :
part of her occupation had consisted in forming, according to the
manner of the Arabs, a constant succession of significant nose-
gays and garlands; with which, in delicate expressiveness, she
used to disclose the emotions of her heart. Nay, she at last
grew so inventive, that, by combining flowers of various proper-
ties, she could compose, and often very happily, whole sentences
and texts of the Koran. These she would then submit to her
playmates for interpretation, which they seldom failed to hit.
Thus one day, for example, she formed with Chalcedonic Lychnis
the figure of a heart; surrounded it with white Eoses and Lilies;
fastened under it two mounting Kingsweeds, enclosing a beauti-
fully marked Anemone between them; and her women, when she
showed them the wreath, unanimously read : Innocence of heart
is above Birth and Beauty. She frequently presented her slaves
with fresh nosegays: and these flower-donations commonly in-
cluded praise or blame for their receivers. A garland of Peony-
roses censured levity; the swelling Poppy, dulliess and vanity;
a bunch of odoriferous Hyacinths, with drooping bells, was a
panegyric for modesty; the gold Lily, which shuts her leaves at
sunset, for prudence; the Marine Convolvulus rebuked eye-ser-
vice ; and the blossoms of the Thorn-Apple, with the Daisy whose
roots are poisonous, indicated slander and private envy.

Father Othnian took a secret pleasure in this sprightly play
of his daughter's fancy, though he himself had no talent for de-
ciphering these witty hieroglyphics, and was frequently obliged
to look with the spectacles of his whole Divan before he could
pierce their meaning. The exotic taste of the Princess was not
hidden from him; and though, as a plain Mussulman, he could
not sympathise with her in it, he endeavoured, as a tender and
indulgent parent, rather to maintain than to suppress this favourite
tendency of his daughter. He fell upon the project of combining
her passion for flowers with her preference for foreign parts, and
laying out a garden for her in the taste of the Franks. This idea
appeared to him so happy, that he lost not a moment in impart-
ing it to his favourite, Shiek Kiamel, and pressing him with the
strictest injunctions to realise it as speedily as possible. The
Shiek, well knowing that his master's wishes were for him com-
mands, which he must obey without reply, presumed not to men-
tion the difficulties which he saw in the attempt. He himself
understood as little about European gardens as the Sultan ; and